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THE REPOSITORY. 


THEODORE ROLAND. 
[CONTINUED. ] 

‘ Where is the mercy of that cold blooded policy, 
which, in providing for the poor, reduces them to 
the standard of the brute creation ? Is poverty a re- 
proach, that its wretched victims are thus trampled 
in the dust, and deprived of that proud conscious- 
ness of equality, which can alone render life sup- 
portable? This indeed is breaking the bruised 
reed. By proceeding in a manner less agonizing to 
his feelings, my fither might, perhaps, in a short 
time have been restored to perfect health, and there- 
by enabled to obtain a Jivelihood for himself. But 
alas! his spirit, alreafly weighed down by accumu- 
lated sorrows, was now broken forever. He be- 
came a confirmed invalid, and has for years looked 
forward to death as his only source of relief. I was 
his youngest and only survivfhg child, and till now, 
had been the darling solace of all his actions; but 
the soothing attentions of his son were no longer 
permitted. 1 was bound by the county to my pre- 
at that 
time, emigrated to this place a few months after.— 
Since then, the recollection of my unhappy parent 








sent master, who, though a resident of 





embitters every enjoyment of my life. He 1s conti- 
nually present to my imagination, pale, emaciated, 
desponding, and degraded. Stappily he is in the 
care of a very worthy man, who treats him with re- 
pect and tenderness. Unwilling to see a fellow 
creature thrown on the doubtful humanity of those 
mercenary wretches who speculate on the sufferings 
of the pauper, he voluntarily accepted the scanty 
pittance allowed for my father’s support ; while he 
has proved the purity of his motives by the most 
undeviating attentions. Attentions, indeed, with 
which his pecuniary reward is by no means com- 
mensurate. For myself, by the assistance of a most 
excellent master, I am enabled occasionally to re- 
mit him a trifling sum ; and 1 look forward to the 
time when my beloved parent shall be a pensioner 
no longer on public or private charity. But I must 
be patient,’ added Theodore after @ pause, and he 
looked with a languid and mournful smile at his yel- 
low and emaciated hands. ‘The power is with 
God, and he chasteneth whom he receiveth.’ Al- 
most exhausted, he now directed me in what man- 





ner to finish his letter, and evinced much satisfac- 
tion when it was completed. 

After this, he grew extremely impatient of con- 
finement. His master still continued dangerously 
ill, and Theodore panted to be at his bed side. He 
submitted to my expostulations no longer than ab- 
solute necessity enforced, and taking his station in 
his master’s room while yet an invalid himself, he 
obstinately refused to leave it, but remained con- 
stantly at the pillow of his suffering friend, watch- 
ing his every look and motion, administering his 
medicines, and guarding his slumbers. This care 
was rewarded ; his master recovered, and he had 
the satisfaction of hearing him declare that he owed 
his life, in a great measure, to the attention of The- 
odore. 

He had now passed the age of twenty, and ea- 
gerly anticipated the fulfilment of his indentures.— 
The expected moment arrived, and desirous of par- 
ticipating his delight, I called on my young friend 
to offer him my congratulations. He was in deep 
conversation with his master, and both were evi- 
dently affected. Theodore grasped my hand con- 
vulsively, and left the room ; while bis master, af- 
ter some common-place observations, at length re- 
marked that the apprentice he had just lost might 
redeem the moral character of the age. ‘By the 
condition of his indenture,’ said he, ‘I am now 
bound to furnish him with a set of tools and wearing 
apparel to a certain amount. He has just told me, 
that for half the stipulated value he will renounce 
all further claim, as that will enable him to make 
provision for an old and helpless parent, till he can 
procure more by serving as a journeyman. How- 
ever, | shall take no advantage of his noble nature; 
he shall have the money, but shall make no sacri- 
fice.’ 

A few evenings after this, Theodore entered my 
apartment ; his eye was humid, his cheeks flushed, 
and his voice tremulous. ‘I come (he said) to bid 


you farewell. I am going to remove the cloud of 


shame from the remaining years of my father. My 
generous master hus enabled me to place him in 
a comfortable situation for some montis, and indus- 
try, I trust, will amply replenish my means. Your 
he continued after a pause, but I now 
interrupted him—*‘ When (said 1) do you leave us” 


kindness,’ 


* By to-morrow’s dawn.’ ‘I have long wished (re- 
sumed I) to visit the neighboring states ;—-postpone 
your journey one day, and I will accompany you.’ 








*My friend (said Theodore) I need not tell you how | 


much I prize your society—but my futher—Oh, sir, 
he would be one day longer a pauper.’ ‘ Noble 
youth,’ l exclaimed, embracing him, ‘for thousands 
1 would not prolong that resolution one mement.— 
But [ will be your companion nevertheless. I do 
not regard trifling inconveniences, and I will be 
ready to accompany you by the first dawn of day.’ 
Theodore pressed my hand with evident pleasure, 
but a moment after he suddenly asked, ‘but are 
you apprized that I go on fvot ” ‘So much the 
better, (I replied,) a pedestrian is most independent 
of all travellers. Free from the incumbrance of 





| 
| 
| 


A 
equipage, he can pause at pleasure to indulge the 
fancy of the poet, or the speculations of the philo- 
sopher.’ ; 

Behold us then, dear Caroline, fitted out in com- 
plete New-England style, with an oaken cudgel in 
our hands, and a small pack on our shoulders. I 
found that I was rather mistaken with regard to my 
anticipated privileges ; for my travelling companion 
was as little inclined to suffer me to pause a moment 
as the most imperious stage driver in existence. — 
Alike regardless of the beautiful or sublime in the 








scenery which we passed, he strode on apparently 
insensible to fatigue, and with an eye fixed exclu- 
sively on the ultimate object of his journey. In vain 
I called his attention to the various beauties, which 
a country arrayed in the most unbound@d prodigali. 
ty of nature continually spread before us. He lis- 
tened impatiently to my remarks, and saw them, if 
he saw them at all, with indifference. Yet he was 
insensible to my feelings, or the fatigue I endured 
in conforming to the rapidity of his journey. ‘ Suf- 
fer me,’ he would frequently say, ‘to proceed alone. 
I rob you of every privilege of enjoyment you anti- 
cipated ; and the refiection is more painful to me 
than you can imagine. Indeed we must separate— 
Imperious duty will not suffer me to halt, and you 
have no parent to beckon you forward.’ These ex- 
postulations were, however, thrown away. I would 
not relinquish the pleasure I anticipated in witness- 
ing his father’s transports. 

On the seventh day of our journey he awakened 
me unusually early. ‘If my father fs yet living (said 
he) I shall embrace him before I sleep. We have 
but forty miles to travel.’ I rose immediately, and 
my heart expanded with sympathetic delight as I 
looked at the animated countenance of my friend. 
I had always thought him extremely handsome, but 
his beauty was now perfection. The keen frosty 
air of an October morning heightened his com- 
plexion, which was naturally pale, and every fea 
ture was literally radiant with pleasure. ‘What a 
lovely morning !’ he ex@laimed, for the first time 
commenting on the surrounding scenery—and yet 
the gray shade of night still lingered around us, and 
the east was scarcely tinged with the n@i beams of 
the breaking day. But Theodore now saw every 
thing through the magic glass of buoyant spirit ,-- 
and while he bounded on with an animation that 
mocked impediment, I taxed my utmost speed to 
keep pace with him. Sometimes he would pause 
a moment, and laughing at my snail gait, as he call- 
ed it, though I was literally dripping with perspira- 
tion from the excess of exercise, he would apolo- 
gise for leaving me behind. After the middle of the 
day, however, his gaiety subsided, his pace slacken’ 
ed, and he became silent and abstracted. The 
scenes we now passed were evidently familiar to his 
memory, and awakened a train of associations at 


once pleasing and painful. I understood his feel- 





y 


ings, and forbore to intcirupt them by a single in- 
quiry. 
Just at the close of day, as we passed a little farm, 


Theodore suddenly stopped, and pointing to the 
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blackened ruins of a chimney, exclaimed, ‘ There 
my father’s last possessions were consumed ! there, 
where that rank grass is growing, I dragged him 
through the flames ! there by those very bricks that 
are crumbling to dust, I have sat on the knees of 
my father, and listened to his precepts. My mother 
too’——but his utterance was now choked, and we 
I ventured at length 
‘Only two 


again proceeded in silence. 
to ask how far we had yet to travel ? 
miles; but I feel myself such a coward, I would 
willingly prolong the distance. ’Tis some months 
since I heard from my father, and I tremble lest he 
has already paid the debt of nature.’ Heaven for- 
bid ! I replied, and the conversation again ended. 
Soon after, my attention was drawn by an inarticu- 
late exclamation from my friend, and I saw him en- 
tering a gate that opened on a grave yard, by the 
road side. Advancing directly forward, he fiung 
himself prostrate beside a grave, that was somewhat 
apart from the*rest, and distinguished by a willow, 
whose drdbping branches hung directly over it. ‘Oh 
my mother# my mother!’ he exclaimed, ‘ thy son 
returns, but thou hearest him not, and thy voice 
shall not welcome him to the home of his child- 
hood!’ For a short time he was deeply agitated, 
then rising on his knees, he raised his eyes to hea- 
ven in earnest prayer. It was a moment of enthusi- 
asm ; but it will never fade from my recollection. — 
(had followed him at a little distance, but I scarcely 
breathed lest I should violate the sanctuary of his 
sorrows. Millions of stars now glittered in the hea- 
vens, and the moon-beams, streaming through the 
thick foliage of the willow, rested on his face, and 
gave it an unearthly brightness. [ am not an en- 
thusiast, but at that moment methought the shade 
of his mother hovered round him, rejoicing at his fi- 
lial piety. Presently he rose, calm and collected, 
and advancing towards me, observed with a faint 
pressure of my hand, ‘she sleeps alone, and my fa- 
ther yet lives.’ We left the sacred spot, and soon 
after arrived at the village where that father resided. 
Theodore inquired for the house of Mr. Alston, 
with whom he lived, and we were already at the 
threshold. My friend trembled from head to foot. 
* My father,’ said he, ‘ can know neither my person 
nor my voice, and yet I sha not dare to speak to 
him. You will therefore yive him this letter, in 
which I have prepared him for my visit, by saying 
I should arrive soon.’ We entered the house, and 
inquired for Mr. Roland. Mr. Alston, who received 
us, threw Men the door of an adjoining apartment, 
and the father of Theodore was before us. 
sitting in a pensive attitude by the fire, leaning his 
lread on the staff which he held in his withered hand. 
At our entrance he looked up, and—oh Caroline, 
even your plastic imagination cannot draw his por- 
trait—a face so pale—a cheek so hollow ;—and yet 
his features were composed, and his eye evinced 
spirit subdued indeed by affliction, but not altoge- 
ther destroyed. ‘ Mr. Roland,’ said our conductor, 
‘these gentlemen wish to speak with you.’ ‘I have 


He was 


a letter,’ said I, advancing, ‘from your son.” The 
old man uttered an exclamation of joy, but his hand 
trembled so excessively that he could not open the 
pacquet he received. ‘Shall I break the seal ” said 
Mr. Alston, respecifully. ‘The old man reached it 
towards him, and on receiving it again, read it with 
an intensity that affected his whole frame. The tears 





rolled over his furrowed cheek while he repeatedly 
exclaimed * My God, I thank thee.’ Apparently un- 
conscious of our presence, he seemed insensible to 
every thing but the contents of the letter. Mr, Al- 
ston at length inquired, in a tone of the most tender 
interest, ‘ what was the news fromTheodore.’ ‘Oh,’ 
replied the old man, he is coming to close the eyes 
of his father! I shall see him before I die, and that 
is alll ask.’ ‘Rather say,’ said I, ‘he is coming to 
render your future life happy—lI trust you will vet 
live many years to enjoy the filial.tenderness of your 


son.’ 


‘Do you then know my son ” exclaimed he, 
‘Perfectly well,’ 
I replied, ‘he is my dearest friend.’ The old man 
extended me his palsied hand. ‘Oh, sir, pardon the 
weakness of a father—tell me every particular you 
know of my child.’ ‘1 will, with pleasure, for I can 
tell you nothing that will not give you happiness.— 
But my good old man, said I, rising and advancing 
towards him, your son will soon be here himself 
to answer your minutest inquiries.’ ‘But when ”— 
he exclaimed, with the most affecting earnestness, 
‘when will he be likely to arrive? when will he 
commence the journey” ‘He is on his way 
by this time,’ said [; ‘but, my dear sir, you must 
endeavor to acquire fortitude to meet him.’ Forti- 
tude to meet him !’ repeated the agitated parent ; 
‘rather say to wait with resignation till he comes.’— 
* Come forward then, Theodore,’ said I, turning to 
my friend, and the trembling son threw himself at 
the feet of his father. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 

MEE Tends 


suddenly fixing eyes on my face. 


FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
STORM HEAD POINT. 

A violent snow-storm from the N. W. had been 
beating with ceaseless fury on the naked summit of 
Storm-head Point, the whole of a dark gloomy day, 
and when the sun had gone down, and every dis- 
tant object became obscured in the dusky shadows 
of the closing night, a dim light glimmered in the 
valley below the lofty precipices, where, sheltered 
in agreat n.easure from the stormy tempest, a little 
cottage stood, hid away in that wild but quiet nook 
from the unwelcome visitings of the winter blast.— 
It was the abode, once, of a hardy woodman, who 
perished a few winters ago, among the mountains 
in acold dark night while on a hunting expedition, 
and since had become the occasional residence of 
a lady and her daughter, whe had emigrated to the 
place from one of the Atlantic cities for causes un- 
known in the country, and who now gained a pre- 
carious livelihood by affording refreshments and a 
shelter to such hunters as occasionally sought there 
a cover and repose. 

Early on the morning of the day now brought to 
a close, a singular incident occurred. <A young 
traveller, pale, sick, and exhausted, sat down in the 


snow by the path side at the foot of the storm-head; | 


and became so benumbed with cold as to be unable 
to proceed, and while gradually sinking in the fatal 
jethargy which comes in such circumstances the 
forerunner of death, was accidentally discovered by 
the poor widow’s daughter, and borne senseless to 
the cottage. 

Long the beautiful and affectionate girl sat over 
the slowly recovering youth with anxiety depicted 
on her countenance, ministering to his wants and 


tending him with a sister’s care, while her mother 
assisted to the utmost her little means allowed in 
making him comfortable. The stranger, when able, 
thanked his kind benefactress, and assured them of 
his gratitude, promising to compensate their kind- 
ness by every return in his power. 

Many days past away before he left the cottage 
even after his return to health. He followed Em- 
ma wherever she went, and praised her beauty, and 
what he never intend- 
But his praises and his promises 





her graces, and promised 
ed to perform. 
won her innocent heart. Unpractised in deceit, she 
judged of others >y the pure law written in her own 
bosom, and gave her heart at last unboundingly to 
her deceiver. 

The day at length arrived when the stranger 
He bid a kind farewell to his 
constant but deeply injured friends, promised most 
solemnly to return to his adored Emma in a few 
months, and sailed down the Susquehannah. But 
in vain they looked for his return at the appointed 
time. No tidings came—It was even discovered 
that he had passed his time at the cottage under a 


youth was to depart. 


feigned name, and had deceived them as to his 
The poor widow, however, 
for a long time knew not how cruelly the kindness 


place of residence. 
of herself and daughter had been requited. It was 
revealed to her, when it could no longer be conceal- 
ed, and the last consolation of the cottagers, the con- 
sciousness of virtue and its accompanying peace of 
mind, was gone, Grief preyed upon the pale-faced 
mother—and her daughter pined silently away, a 
sweet emblem of the fading flowers of the sickh 
autumn. 





The returning summer strewed its robe of greei 
upon the forest scenery, and the grass grew luxu- 
riously around the cottage door; but the mountain 
reared its bald head unchanged from its ancient 
barrenness, towards the sky, and the hearts of the 


cottage inmates were even more barren of happi- 


} ness. One day Emma climbed up to the highest 


rock ofthe craggy point that lowered far aboye the 
cottage, and sat musing with melancholy, in full 
prospect of a large extent of country, diversifiec 
| with hill and dale and winding creeks and ri¥ers.- 
The scene, though beautiful, was sad to her—above, 
she looked at the calm, clear sky, and a thought 
stole across her bosom, which she trembled to en- 
tertain, but which still seemed full of sweetness.— 
It would be but a momentary pang, she said; I 
should not suffer—the rocks below would mangle, 
! but LEsiould be insensible, and while all but this rude 
| and wild and faithless world looks fair and beauti- 
| ful, shall I not be forgiven if I end a miserable life 
by throwing myself into the eternity that comes so 
near me? A voice spoke just behind her—Emma! 
she turned—it was the stranger, more bright and 
| beautiful than she had ever seen him in his first 
ruinous visit. Emma ! his trembling limbs repeated, 


and he was at her feet. 

He came to redeem his promise ; to perform his 
vows ; to save himself from a perjured conscience 
He was rich, he was lord of a domain wider than 
the eye embraccs from Storm-head Point, and all 
was Emma’s. She and her mother are happy now. 

‘There is a brief moral to the story. Be virtuous, 


a 


and leave the rest to heaven; and even if erring 


once, or twice, or thrice, add not to crime the dot 
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ble sin of doubting the justice and mercy of provi- 
dence. Penitence, patience, and persevering good- 
ness, are too dear to heaven to end in sorrow, suffer- 
ing, and despair. 


FOR THE GARLAND. 
ELLERSLIF COTTAGE. 

Ow a fine evening in the month of May, I stole 
from the bustling village, and sought the sylvan re- 
cesses of Ellerslie—to muse, in Quiet’s lonely walks, 
on the fondly cherished scenes of youth—to call 
from Memory’s mystic cells the melancholy tales of 
times gone by. 

This beautiful abode lay in a romantic glen, on 
the borders of the Juniatta. On entering its pre- 
cincts, the variety and grandeur of Nature’s works— 
the mingled melody of her vocalists—and the har- 
mony of the water-fall, conspired to divert my mind 
from its solitary wanderings : my thoughts ran in a 











livelier channel—and my heart beat in unison with 
the joyous accents which flowed from the vernal or- 
chestra! Following a narrow path that wound 
down the hill side, my ear caught the echoes of a 
voice in the vale, chanting the sweet notes of ‘*Ru- 
ral Felicity.” “ Surely, (said 1) ’tis Julia Franklin !” 
and, hurrying on, soon came in sight of the little 
eron—whien I was met by Julia herself— 


No tinsell’d gewgaws~-pearls and diamonds none, 
But deck’d in native gems, the maiden shone,— 
while modesty threw over hera charm, like the sun 
bursting in full splendour upon the half-lighted 
landscape ! With an angelic smile she bade me 
welcome, and led me into the cottage—the neatness 
and simplicity of whieh and the kind attentions of 
her aged mother, excited in me feelings of the 

highest respect and admiration. 

Julia had been raised and educated in the village 
hard by, where she lived until the death o { her be- 
loved father, from whom she inherited this small 
patrimony, and whither, with the surviving guar- 
dian of her juvenile days, she immediately repaired. 
Being naturally of a contemplative mind, she glad- 
ly exchanged the gay circles of society and the con- 
fused din of village voices, for a spot whose glow- 
ing imagery was so peculiarly adapted to her favo- 
rite pursuits of painting and poetry. She had con- 
secrated every cliff, and cave, and rock, and rill, by 
the tender lay of her own loved Muse—and had 
sketched, with the skill of a pupil of Hogarth, the 
surrounding scenery. Amongst the collection of 
finished pieces which composed her tiny gallery, I 
was forcih!y struck with a representation of the wa- 
ter-fall, and could not forbear expressing the agree- 
able sensation it produced, when she assured me, 
with a degree of enthusiasm, that it was but an “ im- 
perfect sketch,” and proposed an excursion across 
the domain, that I might view the reality. I cheer- 
fully assented, and we sallied out. 

Ellerslie was now decked in the varied vesture 
of spring, and the bountiful hand of Providence had 
scattered around it the choicest blessings. ‘The lit- 
tle meadow eutspread in front, like a many-coloured 
carpet, ornate in Eden’s riche:< raiment—gentle ze- 
phyrs played over it freighted with fragrance—and 


1s Centre a chrystal streamiet gurgled trom a bed 








of blue-bells, and rippled and purled away till its 
tinkle died in the distance. As the last faint gleam 
of departing day lingered on the tops of the trees 
around, we scrambled upsthe opposite cliff, when 
Julia, having gained its summit, in order to heighten 
the impression by sudden e “bade me /irst 
look back on the scene we had quitted. I did 
so; and after dwelling fo ent on the lovely 






prospect reposing beneath, I turned to the river. 
It sparkled, tossed, and foamed before me! My 
eye glanced along its radiant surface till it reached 
an impenetrable cloud of mist. Here the waters, tum- 
bling convulsedly overa cluster of rocks, lashed their 
spray into a beautiful rainbow, which the brilliant 
beams of the setting sun wrought into a variety of 
hues inimitably sublime! On this my thoughts 
were rivetted—my sight strained to insensibility— 
and my dazzled fancy basked in its glories! Wrap- 
ped in the most profound gaze, I thought it ap- 
proached nearer—and imagined it at last a fuiry- 
bridge, on which the Naiads seemed to light, and tip 
their fantastic.steps to the music of the cascade! A 
soft, silvery sound now broke the spell which bound 
me. I raised my eyes, and beheld Julia standing 
on a small terrace, looking earnestly to the west, 
and chanting the following arietta— 
Placid the weary sun 
Sinks in his grave— 
Casting his parting glance 
Far o’er the wave ; - 
And, as his rosy tints 
Fade from the view, 
Plaintive the little dove 
Warbles—* adieu /” 


Soft on his dusky wings 
* Twilight is stealing — 
Pensive the cricket sings, 
Minstrel of feeling ! 
Loud trills the evening-bird ! 
And the wild river 
Back to the little glen 
Echoes forever ! 
She ceased—and the sweet cadency of her voice 
melted away in my ear, like the dulcet notes of the 
flute—floating around the soul entranced! I again 
sought the cataract—but the fairy-bridge, the danc- 
ing nymphs, and all its witchery had fled—and the 
green billows rolled in sombre light through a dim 
avenue ! 

It was now late, and we returned to the cottage, 
where, after partaking of a slight repast, I retired 
to rest in a state of feeling indescribable. In the 
morning I arose early, remembering the adventures 
of the past evening as a pleasant dream, and took 
my leave for the village, with the cheering antici- 
pation of soon revisiting Ellerslie—now endeared 
to me by the double tie of rove and rrieNpsurr. 

Harprens-Ferry. JUVENIS. 
illest 

FOR THE GARLAND. 
THE FEELING BROTHER. 

It was night—the wind whistled, the rain beat, 
and the storm raged with great impetuosity. It 
was midnight—the storm had not ceased ; the rain 
still descended in showers, and the wind still blew 
cold, when the distressed Flemimon raised his droop- 
ing head, heaved a deep sigh, and exclaimed, 
* Thy will, Oh Lord, not mine, be done! yet, Ch, 














spare the amiable Matilda, prolong her life that her 
many estimable virtues may be portrayed to the 
world, and held forth as an example to her sex ;— 
resuscitate her again, that the bitter cup which is 
now raised to the lip of Flemmon may be cast from 
him, and he saved from the greatest unhappiness. — 
But if it is not consistent with thy will to restore her 
to health, send forth from the dark cloud that now 
overhangs my head, a torrent, that in the hour that 
Matilda dies, Flemmon may be no more,’ Think not, 
gentle reader, that the cause of this tumult in the 
breast of Flemmon, was occasioned by the illness of 
one who was dear to him because she was beautiful. 
Do not imagine that this prayer was offered up for 
one who had filled his mind with frenzied love ; if 
you do, you are mistaken. For although Matilda 
was beautiful ; although she was amiable, and al- 
though Flemmon loved her, yet it was not that 
impassioned love which is sometimes felt by per- 
sons of his age, and which, like the rank grass, 
falls and dies by its own weight. No: his was a 
love which had long held dominion in his 
heart; it was the love which a brother should 
feel for a sister, (for she was his sister ;) it was a 
passion that for many years had harbored in his bo- 
som, had “ grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength.” Flemmon was absent from 
his beloved sister many miles, yet he had received 
a letter which informed him that her life was de- 
spaired of; her physician had pronounced her case 
hopeless, and it was thought she was dying. He 
perused the first of the letter, which informed him 
of the dangerous situation of his dear Matilda, and 
that it was thought she was dying, with calmness 
and resignation; but when his eyes glanced over 
the sentences—‘‘ Although expiring, she is pray- 
ing Heaven to bless you ; and, although in the very 
agonies of death, anxiously inquiring for, and wish- 
ing to see you.”” When he read that her frequent 
words were, ‘‘Oh my dear Flemmon, my dear bro 
ther,”’—it was too much for his tender nature to en- 
dure with tranquillity. His soul was distressed ;— 
his feelings were harrowed up ; his every sympathy 
was awakened ; every fond recollection of his dear 
sister was revived in his mind ; and although the 
night was dark, stormy and wet, yet it was in unison 
with his feelings, and in a paroxism of grief he rus! 
ed froin his habitation, and wandered he knew not 
where, until at length overcome with fatigue, h 
sunk uponarock. There, buried in reflection t 
most painful, he regarded not the rain which was 
descending in torrents on his head. ‘There he fan- 
cied he beheld his dear Matilda a lifeless corpse.— 
The coffin and winding sheet were presented to his 
view ; he approached her, as he thought, to im 
press a kiss on her cold icy lips for the last time.- 
He beheld her borne to the burying ground, lower- 
ed into the cold, damp grave, and heard the clods 
of earth rattling over her coffin; his very heart 
strings were ready to burst ; starting from his seat 





and raising his head, he was ready to say, ** There 
is no hope,” when the consoling promise was bro’t 
to his mind with great force, “‘Ask, and ii ni 
given.” A faint ray of hope rushed across his mind 
he put up his petition to the physician of soul and 
ody : lt Was heard ; the i low: ig i orn 1g he re 


ceived another iectter, informing him that the dis 


if it be possible, spare her a little longer; Oh! ease, having arrived at its crisis, had taken a chang: 
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THE LADIES’ & .RLAND. 








for the better. He repaired to the rock which the 
night before had been a witness of his calamity, and 
there, on bended knees, he returned thanks to that 
Ged who is all compassion and mercy, and who 
hears and answers prayer. ¥. 


you must trifle with serious things, that 
he may siow bis love by trying to reclaim 
you. 

13. If yourhusbanid is pleased with your 
head of beautiful haifjcover it with a cap. 











When Queen Elizabeth once visited 
Folkestone, the inhabitants voted a lcyal 
and patriotic address, which his Wor- 
ship, the Mayor, received instructions to 
deliver in person, clothed in full magis- 
terial costume. To give solemnity to 
this Address, and pay a compliment to 
the Virgin Queen, the good functiona- 
ries of Folkestone employed their parish 
clerk to versify their resolutions; at 
length, the time being appointed for the 
reception of this epic, the Monarch took 
her seat upon the throne, and the Mayor 
of Folkestone being introduced, he, with 
great dignity, mounted on a three-legged 
stool, commenced his poetical declama- 
tion thus :— 

O, mighty Queene ! 
Welcome to Folkesteene ! 

Elizabeth burst into a loud roar of 
laughter, and without allowing his Wor- 
ship time to recover himself, she replied- 

You great Fool! 
Get off that Stool ! 
——t 2) 
FROM THE NEW-BEDFORD MERCURY. 
MAXIMS OF AN OLD MAID. 

1. From 14 to 16, lace as tight as pos- 
sible, and you will be sure of having a 
weak side all your life after; which will 
not only be a benefit to the apothecary, but 
qualify you for a lady. 

2. If your feet are comfortable in shoes 
No. 8, wear No. 24; and when you get 
married your husband will be delighted 
to hear you talk of the corns on your toes. 

3. Always swallow down flattery; if it 
be not palatable at first, custom will make 
it delicious. 

4. If your heart say yes, be sure that 
your tongue say no; then your tongue 
can never reproach your heart. 

5. If a fool and a wise man both ad- 
dress you at the same time, discard the 
latter, and that will show your good sense. 

6. If your mother wishes you to learn 
music and your father housewifry, by all 
means mind your mother. 

7. Always profess sincerity, but never 
practise it; it would be too unfashion- 
able. 

8. Always wear a busk, for, if no other 
advantage, it will make you look elagant- 
ly misshapen. 

9. Bea prude or a coquette. A me- 
dium course between the extremes would 
be too vulgar. 

10. Never own your age to be more 
than 23, till after you are are published. 

11. As soon as you are married, throw 
off all reserve. That’s the don ton. 


> 





12. If your husband be a pious man, | 
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___—s POETRY. 


FOR THE GARLAND. 


AND WHAT IS LIFE ? 
And what is life ? ’tis but a dream, 
A year, a month, a day, an hour, 
A flying cloud, a running stream, 
A blast of breath, a morning flow’r. 











And what is life ? *tis but a dream, 
The vision of a troubled head ; 

The comet’s blaze, a transient gleam ; 
A moment, and that dream has fled. 


And what is life ? ’tis but a year 

Whose spring and summer soon are past, 
Whose autumn runs her swift career, 
Whose winter howls her sullen blast. 


And what is life ? a month at most, 
A little month, a fleeting day ; 
A span is all that life can boast ; 
A glimmering spark that dies away. 


And what is life ? ’tis but an hour, 
Whose moments fade at every breath ; 
E’en man in all his pride of power, 
Must bow before the tyrant-Death. 


And what is life ? a flying cloud 

That floats along a stormy sky. 

The great, the humble, and the proud, 
Must lie as low as you and I. 


And what is life ? a running stream 
Whose waters foaming onward pour ; 
And to their humble fountain seem 
Destined to return no more. 


And what is life ? a blast of breath, 
As transient as a falling tear, 

As rapid as the shafts of death, 

As sounds that waste upon the ear. 


And what is life ? a morning flow’r 

That droops before the God of day ; 
An early dew, a vernal shower ; 

A sun-beam on the glitt’ring spray. 


And what is life ? the thunder’s roar ; 

The lightning’s flash ; a boist’rous sea ; 
The wave that breaks against the shore— 
Time’s echo from eternity. ADELIO. 


Wueeine, Fes. 10, 1825. 


SONG. 


OH ! tell me not, thou minstrel Bard, 
Of gaily lighted hall ; 

With battle brand and banner gay, 
And knight at lady’s call. 


Oh! cease to tune thy lay so light, 
Of dance, and feast, and song ; 

Of lady fair and warrior brave, 
The courtly group among. 


That trumpet’s clang,—oh, hush its notes :— 
Thou minstrel Bard forbear ! 

The victor’s song of battle pride 
I could not, would not hear. 


But strike again thy tuneful harp, 

Tune its bewitching string 
To sounds of soul, which, sweet and deep, 
Apollo’s lyre might fling. 





Oh ! tune to Fnendship, tune to Love, 
And sweet thy song will be— 

The deepest chords within my heart 
Will then respond to thee. 


Sweet is warm Friendship’s soothing smile, 
And dear her pearly tears ; 

But lovelier is her graceful brow, 
When Cupid’s wreath she wears. 





FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE SMUGGLER’S CHAUNT. 
When Sprites unholy vigils keep, 
Allur’d by thirst of gain 
We break the heavy bonds of sleep 
To prowl across the main : 
We value not the bounding spray, 
Nor heed the surge’s roar ; 
But, while our cutter stems her way, 
Impel the sweeping oar. 


’Tis not for us the Queen of night 
Gives lavishly her beams ; 

*Tis not for us the silver light 
Around her orbit streams ; 

But if the sky be pitchy dark, 
If clouds their beauty veil, 

We haste to launch our stealthy bark, 
And bend the scudding sail. 


Our disport lies in coming storms, 
No fears our souls appal ; 

We see them in a thousand forms, 
And madly dare them all: 

And many a proudly swelling breast— 
Aye, many an Outlaw brave, 

Shall find a couch of lasting rest 
Beneath the briny wave. 


Yet would we not our birthright yield 
For landsmen’s life of ease— 

Let them securely range the field, 
We boldly sweep the seas. 

A restless, lawless cou ours, 
A desperate part to play ; 

Nor reck we how the morrow lowers, 
If fortune smile to-day. 


And Woman (lamp of loveliness ! 
Where kindlier passions burn) 

The Outlaw’s fortunes deigns to bless, 
And o’er his fate to mourn. 

No prayer, no tomb, perchance have we— 
No flow’ret decks our bier ; 

But Love our fading memory 
Will hallow with a tear. 


—_—__ES 


MATRIMONIAL BALLAD. 


Ye wives and ye husbands, who both wish to see 
Your conjugal scenes from all skirmishes free ; 
In this doth the secret of harmony lie— 

Ne’er begin a duet in a half-note too high. 


RD. SPARKLE. 


Ye Ladies, though vext your mild spirits may be, 
Yet kindly beware of a keen repartee ; 

For peace’s soft bosom those arrows must hit 
Which doubly are pointed with anger and wit. 


Ye husbands, of argument chiefly beware, . 

That bane of good humor, which frightens the Fair; 

Where Reason’s soft tones soon in passion are 
drown’d, 

And Happiness trembles, and flies from the-sound 


Oh! both have a care of all hasty replies, 

On hearing whose discord, the Bachelor cries, 
While snugly he smiles on himself and his cat, 
The sharp notes of marriage are worse than the flat 


In unison sweet will your voices agree, 

While both are maintain’d in the natural key ; 
Thus Love shall beat time with a conjugal kiss, 
And your skirmish be only the skirmish of bliss 


